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Nobunaga's retainers and then, when Nobu- 
naga was killed, replaced him as the most pow- 
erful man in Japan. They both led inspiring lives 
capable of kindling people’s imaginations. 
Ieyasu, on the other hand, has always been 
portrayed as a simple, uninspiring person who 
merely took advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered to him. For example, he formed an alli- 
ance with Nobunaga, but never betrayed him 
and was simply content with being his junior 
partner. He never made any decisive or daring 
attempts to grab power. Even following Nobu- 
naga’s death, he just continued to build up his 
position, biding his time for the right opportu- 
nity to arise. As a leader, he is a boring figure, 
hardly a pop culture character, which is why he 
has attracted few admirers. At least, until now 
with the recent historiographical revisions. 


published Nanikato Ningen-Kusai ToKUGAWA 
Shogun (The All-Too-Human TOKUGAWA 
Shoguns), in 2022. 


What kind of person was Ieyasu, and why do 
a lot of people in Japan seem to prefer ODA 
Nobunaga and ToyoTomi Hideyoshi, the 
two feudal lords who started the process of 
unification and pacification? 

MayaMA Tomoyuki: Nobunaga was a sort 
of revolutionary, he wanted to change things 
and create a new status quo. He was bold 
and very aggressive. He had a unique kind 
of intensity which is not very common in 
Japanese people. I think people are attracted to 
that kind of single-mindedness even now. Then 
there is Hideyoshi, who was a commoner. He 
came from a peasant family yet became one of 


The portrait of Toxucawa leyasu by Камо Tan‘yu. 


leyasu - alittle-known hero 


To coincide with NHK’s drama series 
broadcast in his honour, here is a de- 
tailed portrait of TOKUGAWA Ieyasu. 


OKUGAWA Ieyasu, a feudal lord who 

brought peace to Japan at the begin- 

ning of the 17" century after ending 
150 years of continuous civil wars and social 
upheavals, and whose shogunate (hereditary 
military dictatorship) regime lasted until 
1868, is one of the country’s more successful 
yet misunderstood historical figures. However, 
recent research has cast a new light on Ieyasu, 
his life and legacy. Zoom Japan talked about 
the founder of the TOKUGAWA dynasty with 
Mayama Tomoyuki, an award-winning writer 
and researcher of famous historical figures who 
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hand, he was always ready to strengthen his 
position whenever the opportunity arose and 
escape the control of other people. That is what 
happened in 1561, for example, when Ieyasu 
openly broke away from the IMAGAWA clan 
that he was forced to serve at that time. Soon af- 
terwards, he captured the fortress of Kaminogo 
and after briefly fighting against Nobunaga, he 
became his ally. 

They were really dangerous years for someone 
like Ieyasu who was not strong enough to fend 
for himself without a powerful ally. It would 
have been hard to know which side to support. 
But in the end he did very well, always choosing 
the right moment to make his next decision. 

In any case, although endurance might have 
been one of his better qualities, it is hard to make 
a change by just being patient. So on the one 
hand, Ieyasu’s mentality is very Japanese, follow- 
ing his superiors and being loyal and all that. On 
the other hand, he is a leader in the making; not 
as daring and hard-headed as Nobunaga, but in 
the end more astute and successful. It is as if he is 
telling us: even if you cannot be like Nobunaga 
or Hideyoshi, you can become like Ieyasu. 


Are you watching the NHK drama series on 
Іеуаѕи life? 
M. T.: Yes, every week. 


You have done a lot of research on Ieyasu and 
can judge the drama both from an academic 
point of view and as a fan. What do you think 
about this production? 

М.Т. : like it, and even though they have come 
up with some pretty bold interpretations, I get 
the impression that they have not ignored the 
facts. They have done their homework. 


MATSUMOTO Jun plays Ieyasu. Do you think 
he was a good choice? 

M. T.: One of this drama’s purposes seems to 
be to change the traditional image of Ieyasu. 
We know more about his later years when he 


Speaking of alliances, what kind of relation- 
ship did Ieyasu have with Nobunaga, and 
why did he remain loyal to him for more than 
20 years? 

M. T.: Their relationship started early. Ieyasu 
was abducted by the Opa family when he was 
only five years old and held hostage. After grow- 
ing up and establishing himself as a feudal lord, 
he and Nobunaga were on an equal footing at 
first, but as Nobunaga steadily expanded his 
power, it became clear that there was a hierar- 
chical relationship between them. At a certain 
point, Nobunaga even murdered Ieyasu’s wife 
and children but, as one of his retainers, Ieyasu 
had no choice but to obey his orders. I think 
that there was a part of him that wanted to get 
revenge and gain more power, but he under- 
stood very well that at that particular moment 
he stood no chance against Nobunaga. 

In any case, though they were not friends and 
never completely trusted each other. But, they 
could of course see how they might use their 
alliance to their advantage. Ieyasu, for example, 
embarked on the suppression of the monks’ re- 
bellion with Nobunaga's approval. Nobunaga 
was busy fighting other feudal lords and wanted 
to be sure that Ieyasu would not interfere. So 
their alliance meant that each of them could 
concentrate on their own battles. 


Ieyasu is generally seen as someone who con- 
tinually endured all kinds of adversities and 
had enough patience to wait for the moment 
when those who were stronger than him were 
out of the way and he could grab the oppor- 
tunity to seize power. However, according to 
recent studies, he was actually quite aggressive 
in seizing opportunities. What are your views 
on this? 

M. T.: He certainly had a rough start, what with 
being kept as a hostage when he was a child and 
growing up in captivity away from his family. I 
guess those circumstances teach you to be pa- 
tient and not do foolish things. On the other 


Tokugawa’s victory was decisive at the battle of Sekigahara in 1600. 
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In order to understand Ieyasu, you need to un- 
derstand the Sengoku (warring states) period. 
What can you tell me about the 150 years that 
preceded the TOGUKAWA regime? 

М. T.: It was a time when the power of the cen- 
tral government was greatly weakened. Imperi- 
al authority was waning and the power of the 
shogun had also been significantly diminished 
by centrifugal forces. During these times, the 
whole of Japan was being torn apart. Individual 
feudal clans were in control of different regions 
and they each had aims to increase their auton- 
omy or extend their dominance over other parts 
of the country. In that sense, Japan was also a 
place that offered opportunities to those who 
had the strength and courage to struggle to the 
top. That is why the Sengoku period is so pop- 
ular and is often featured in popular culture. It 
is full of romantic depictions and awe-inspiring 
warlords. It is easy to empathise with them. 
Studying this period is like reading a story 
full of twists and turns where you never know 
what’s going to happen next. I do not think I 
would want to experience it myself (laughs), but 
it was undoubtedly an exciting time. 


It is said that during the Sengoku period you 
could never let your guard down, even when 
dealing with your allies. What was Ieyasu’s 
relationship with both his allies and enemies? 
M. T.: The Sengoku period is such a chaotic 
series of events, battles and deaths that Ieyasu’s 
allies and enemies kept changing all the time, 
so he constantly had to think about what kind 
of choices he should make amid all that cha- 
os. One case in point is his relationship with 
HONDA Masanobu. Masanobu’s father had 
served Ieyasu’s family, but when a league of 
monks, samurai and peasants rebelled against 
Ieyasu in 1564, Masanobu sided against him. It 
is not clear how much damage Ieyasu suffered 
from the rebellion, but the interesting thing is 
that he welcomed Masanobu back after some 
time, like a sort of prodigal son, and when the 
Edo shogunate was established in 1603, he be- 
came an indispensable aide. There is a phrase 
to describe Ieyasu’s three favourite things: 
“Sado-dono, Taka-dono, Oroku-dono”. “Taka- 
dono” refers to Ieyasu’s favourite pastime, fal- 
conry; “Oroku-dono” refers to Oroku, one of 
his concubines; and “Sado-dono” is HONDA 
Sado-no-Kami Masanobu. 

Quite understandably many people wonder 
how Ieyasu could put his trust in someone 
who had once fought against him. But he was 
a master of psychology and all his life he fol- 
lowed the principle that “yesterday’s enemy is 
today’s friend”. Indeed, Ieyasu and Masanobu 
became lifelong friends and partners. 


Eric Rechsteiner for Zoom Japan 


bear the cost of travel from their own territory 
to Edo as well as their living expenses in Edo, 
each domain had a financial burden that pre- 
vented them from accruing too much wealth 
or power. 
Being prudent, of course, does not mean being 
inactive. Indeed, Ieyasu’s motto was “Hurry up 
slowly”. He understood that when it came to 
the big decisions in life, you should not rush, 
but at the same time, you should not miss an 
opportunity when it presents itself. And in 
Ieyasu’s case, it was not just about his own life. 
As the head of the TokuGawa clan, he had to 
make decisions affecting the fate of his vassals 
and their families as well as his own. 
The last important thing that Ieyasu taught his 
descendants was that being a leader does not 
mean that one must be disliked. Indeed, all 
his life he preferred to rule in a style that at- 
tempted to avoid generating as much antipathy 
towards the ruler as possible. 

INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 
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Marama Tomoyuki has studied extensively the personality of the man who ended the civil war. 


over Kanto (Tokyo region) and eastern Japan. 
In dividing their responsibilities, Ieyasu con- 
firmed he was a prudent person who preferred 
to do things gradually. He also kept hold of 
military and diplomatic power. Last but not 
least, he sent his extremely reliable vassal, the 
above-mentioned HONDA Masanobu, to Edo 
to keep an eye on Hidetada. 


What was Ieyasu’s influence on his children? 
What values did he pass on to them? 

M. T.: Not surprisingly, he taught them to be 
prudent and always to aim to establish a stable 
government. They learned fast. His third son, 
Iemitsu, made all sorts of samurai laws and reg- 
ulations. Most crucially, he created the sankin 
kotai system under which feudal lords had to 
move back and forth between Edo and their 
own territories every other year. Even when 
they left Edo, their wives and children had to 
live permanently in Edo, a bit like political hos- 


tages. Because the daimyo (feudal lords) had to 


became a shogun and then retired after passing 
on the reins of power to his sons, but we do not 
know much about what he was like when he was 
young. In this respect, I think they have done an 
excellent job in portraying his early, formative 
years and how he developed his skills and sense 
of judgment. 

When you think about it, if you are strong and 
have everything fom the very beginning, you are 
seen as a sort of superhero, and it is difficult to 
relate to such a person. But young Ieyasu is weak 
and has to go through a growing process to be- 
come strong. Even in present-day Japan, I think 
many people feel that they are weak and can 
only improve their situation little by little. So, 
in that sense, they can relate to MATSUMOTO’s 
nuanced acting. The message the viewers get is 
that even if you are in a difficult situation and 
feel like running away, you should persevere and 
do your best. I also found that this time around, 
family relations and human conflicts are depict- 
ed in much greater detail than NHK has ever 
attempted before. Maybe history fans would like 
the narration to be a little cooler, a little more de- 
tached, but that is just my opinion. As a story of 
growing up and coming to terms with who you 
are, I think it is very interesting. 


Once he had reached the top, Ieyasu still had 
to build a solid political system. How did he 
accomplish that? 

M. T.: Winning the decisive battle of Seki- 
gahara in 1600 did not mean that Ieyasu could 
stop worrying. After all, Hideyoshi was dead, 
but his family still held a lot of power and his 
son Hideyori was still alive. But as we know, he 
eventually defeated them and used his remain- 
ing years in power to leave his children a politi- 
cal system that was strong enough to withstand 
future challenges. In 1605, his son Hidetada, 
then 27, became the second TOKUGAWA sho- 
gun, only two years after his father had formally 
become Japan’s political and military ruler. The 
two worked closely together, and Ieyasu was 
careful to surround his son with experienced 
people he trusted. After all, he had seen that 
when Hideyoshi died, his family suddenly col- 
lapsed and lost all of its power. 

Though Ieyasu was already 62 and formally 
retired, he knew he still had a lot of work to 
do in order to establish the foundations of the 
shogunate, starting with the enactment of the 
samurai laws to control the other feudal lords. 
That is why, though Hidetada had assumed the 
post of shogun and was put in charge of polit- 
ical affairs, Ieyasu, while living in Sunpu (pres- 
ent-day Shizuoka City), was careful to hold 
the real political power. The father and son 
also controlled different areas: Ieyasu was in 
charge of western Japan while Hidetada ruled 
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and had a complex relationship, fighting or 
forming alliances with each other, depending 
on the circumstances. It makes perfect TV dra- 
ma material. That is why we have covered this 
historical period over and over again.” 

Though Ieyasu is one of the most important 
figures in Japanese history, he usually lags be- 
hind both Nobunaga and Hideyoshi in pop- 
ularity. He is often described as a rather dull, 
colourless person and an opportunist who ex- 
ploited the situation to become Japan’s de facto 
ruler. “In reality, Іеуаѕи life was full of ups and 
downs,’ KaTo points out. “He suffered a lot, 
but he bounced back and overcame all kinds of 
hardships to become the most powerful man in 
the country. Most people know what kind of 
people Nobunaga and Hideyoshi were because 
they have been covered from every possible an- 
gle. But in recent years, more documents and 
new facts have been unearthed by historians 
shining new light on Ieyasu’s personality. It 
turns out that the story that has been handed 
down until now is not really true. This is the 
first time in 40 years that NHK has devoted the 
Taiga drama to Ieyasu, and we want to create an 
updated image which incorporates a new his- 
torical interpretation.” 

So, what kind of person was Ieyasu? “I am from 
Osaka,” KATO says, “and everyone in the Kansai 
region likes Тоүотомі Hideyoshi and hates 
TOKUGAWA Ieyasu because he destroyed Hide- 
yoshi’s family. Until now, I thought of Ieyasu as 
a tough but sly and insidious character, some- 
one who resorted to a whole range of tricks and 
tactics to achieve his goal. However, I have dis- 
covered a new, more human side to him. I also 
found out that the story I knew about him was 
all wrong. For example, it is true that when he 
was little he was taken hostage by rival clans and 
lived for many years away from his family. How- 
ever, new findings suggest he was neither over- 
ly bitter about that nor used his suffering as a 
springboard to become more powerful. Rather, 
Ieyasu had felt quite comfortable living with the 
IMAGAWA clan. After all, they treated him well 
and he had a chance to be exposed to a highly 
cultured environment.” 

Indeed, many court nobles and intellectuals 
from Kyoto came to live with the IMAGAWA 
clan in that period and held banquets, waka 
(classical Japanese poetry) gatherings and tea 
ceremonies with their hosts. “It was a very rich 
feudal domain, KATO says, “and it seems that 
Ieyasu liked it very much. It was there that his 
character and his spiritual foundations were 
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These scenes are part of Dosuru Ieyasu? [What 
Will You Do, Ieyasu?] - this year’s Taiga drama. 
A Taiga drama is a historical drama TV series 
made every year by NHK, the country’s public 
broadcaster. It airs every Sunday at 20:00 for 
a whole year and is easily Japanese television’s 
grandest and most expensive production. To 
give an idea of the amount of work required 
to make this year’s series, some 150 people are 
involved in various ways, mainly taking care of 
the technical side of the production. Shooting 
alone takes 15 months while the entire project, 
from start to finish, takes more than two years. 

This is the 62™ Taiga drama NHK has produced 
so far. Nearly all the stories portrayed in Taiga 
dramas are based on actual historical facts. In a 
few cases, some of the characters are fictional, 
but almost all dramas centre on historical fig- 
ures. Dosuru Ieyasu?, for example, is about the 
life of TOKUGAWA Ieyasu, the feudal lord who, 
at the beginning of the 17% century, united 
Japan and ushered in 250 years of peace. “About 
60% of all Taiga dramas are about the Sengoku 
period,” explains this year’s director, KATO 
Taku. “After all, this is one of the most inter- 
esting and exciting periods in Japanese history. 
It features many battles and arguably the three 
most famous historical figures: ODA Nobu- 
пара, TOYOTOMI Hideyoshi and TOKUGAWA 
Ieyasu. Not only are they known to every Japa- 
nese person, but they all lived at the same time 


Every Sunday since January, NHK has 
been broadcasting a drama series about 
TOKUGAWA leyasu. 


O 


samurai milling around on a makeshift battle- 
field. This is Kadokawa Daiei Studio, and to- 
day they are wrapping up the four-day shoot of 
the Battle of Sekigahara (1600), the largest and 
most important battle in Japanese feudal history 
which ended the Sengoku (warring states) period 
and led to the establishment of the TOKUGAWA 
shogunate (hereditary military dictatorship). 

The scenario for the battle is not ready yet, but 
they are filming these action scenes in advance. 
Most of the studio floor is covered in dirt and 


n a chilly February afternoon, I follow 
a horse inside a huge square building 
and I am confronted by an army of 


shrubs. There are dozens of men on the bat- 
tlefield. About ten of them are professional 
stuntmen. The others are “high-quality” extras 
- people with athletic skills who know what to 
do on the set. Between takes, action coordina- 
tor MOROKAJI Yuta gives them instructions. 
The soldiers rehearse their moves, punching, 
kicking and slicing each other in slow motion 
before the assistant director, megaphone in 
hand, positions everyone. He shouts “Action!” 
and everything happens in a few seconds - a 


blur of charges, shouts and flying bodies. 


On the set of Dosuru leyasu? at the Kadokawa Daiei studio in Chofu. 


Gianni Simone for Zoom Japan 


mous abroad, mainly as a member of the idol 
group Arashi,’ KATO says. “However, even as an 
actor, he is very active ina wide range of genres. 
He certainly has a very appealing personality, 
but he also has a strong sense of leadership. He 
is a hard worker and the kind of person who can 
lead a team. In this respect, he is very close to 
Ieyasu’s character, especially the kind of person- 
ality we want to depict this time. 

“Ieyasu is no hero in the traditional sense. He 
is not particularly strong, but he is an excellent 
team player who will cheer people up when they 
are losing and everybody is down. He also has 
the ability to harness the power of those around 
him. Having grown up in captivity, he was aware 
of his weakness from a young age and knew 
that he could not achieve anything by himself. 
Therefore, he made use of the individuality and 
special skills of his retainers to build a strong 
team. In that sense, he was a special person, and 
MATSUMOTO possesses the same unique ener- 
gy. He even displays his leadership qualities on 
the set with the staff during the shoot. Every- 
one wants to do something for him. He has that 
kind of charm.” 

During the shoot at the Kadokawa Daiei Stu- 
dio, the entire back wall is covered with a huge 
screen and LED panel showing a computer- 
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The battle reconstructions required an enormous amount of work. 


with the same dilemma: what are we going to 
do next?” KATO says. “This time, however, 
Kosawa wanted to do a drama about Ieyasu 
and we both agreed with his idea and trusted 
his writing ability. Abroad, I think such a huge 
project — writing almost fifty 45-minute ep- 
isodes – would be tackled by a writers’ room, 
but in Japan it is normal for a single screenwrit- 
er to write the whole script. Anyway, KOSAWA 
wanted to make a historical drama that was 
more fun. He wanted to depict the Sengoku 
period in a new way, making it an entertaining 
series that anyone could watch, and I think the 
results are proving him right. This is a story that 
can be enjoyed globally, not only in Japan.” 
Karo says that while working with Kosawa, 
he got to appreciate his professionalism and 
thoroughness. “Kosawa may be thought of as 
someone who just has fun writing stories,” he 
says, “but in reality, he does a lot of research. He 
has his own ideas, but is very careful about how 
he builds them into a well-crafted plot. All the 
characters are described in full detail, so when 
you read the script, you can imagine how they 
look and what they think.” 

One of the things on which Kosawa insist- 
ed was that he wanted to give Ieyasu’s part to 
MATSUMOTO Jun. “MATSUMOTO is quite fa- 


formed. On the contrary, when he finally went 
back home to Mikawa, he found a place that 
was not as well-educated.” 

One thing that drew the producers to Ieyasu’s 
life is that he lived in a dangerous period in 
which the future was anything but predictable. 
This allows his story to resonate with people 
now. “We live in economically troubled times 
and are just coming out of the Covid-19 pan- 
demic,’ КАТО says. “For the last three years, 
many people have felt anxious and angry and 
isolated, and now more than ever we under- 
stand that if you do not remain strong and fight 
through with your friends, you will not be able 
to overcome difficulties. In other words, we now 
realise that surviving these times is not so much 
about demonstrating strength and leadership as 
protecting what is important to us. It is all about 
the kindness inherent in human beings, think- 
ing of our friends and families. This is what 
makes Ieyasu a very contemporary figure. His 
actions were guided by those feelings, and his 
victories were the result of building long-lasting 
relationships based on trust.” 

The man who is in charge of telling Ieyasu’s 
story is Kosawa Ryota, a very popular screen- 
writer who has written many successful mov- 
ies and dramas. “Every year we are confronted 
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years ago, we did a story about YAMAMOTO Yae, 


a female warrior and later educator who helped 
defend the Aizu Domain during the Boshin War 
at the end of the Edo period. It was a compelling 
story about someone who was not well known. 
Before that, in 2011, I did a special Taiga drama 
about the Russo-Japanese War called Saka no Ue 
no Kumo (Clouds Above the Hill). That event 
was a sort of prelude to the two world wars be- 
cause machine guns and other modern weapons 
were used in actual warfare for the first time. So 
the underlying theme was the cruel and bloody 
side of war. 
“This time, however, we want to highlight the 
entertainment factor. We want people to feel 
excited and have fun. Of course, war is always a 
tragedy no matter what, but we are showcasing 
the gorgeous costumes of the samurai like the 
ones depicted in the old scrolls. There is a lot of 
action, ninjas and plenty of twists and turns. We 
are having fun shooting this drama and hope- 
fully, the audience will feel and share in the fun. 
Then, of course, it will be nice if the audience 
learns something new about this historical pe- 
riod. In the end, I want to do something that 
people of all ages will enjoy watching on TV, 
just like in the past.” 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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drama, with the added advantage of being able 
to do it in the safety and comfort of the studio.” 

KATO confesses that fine-tuning the technical 
side of this production was anything but easy. 
“The first time we tried it was last January, six 
months before the shoot was due to start; he 
says, “but the results were very disappointing. 
The CG effects, for example, would not move 
and we had lots of issues. It was not good at all, 
and there was a point when I feared it was not 
going to work. Luckily, everything clicked into 
place in the end and it really shows in the scenes 
with the electronic flags flying and thousands of 
people running around the vast plains. 

“Battles aside, another great thing about the Sen- 
goku period is the Japanese art and architecture 
of the magnificent Azuchi-Momoyama culture 
such as gold folding screens. In the second half 
of the story, which features fewer battle scenes, 
we want to present the luxurious interiors of the 
samurai mansions on a grand scale, and this new 
technology will be essential to show the richness 
of the feudal castles in a way that has never been 
done before. I am very excited about it.” 

This is the fourth time KATO has been involved 
in a Taiga drama production, and the second one 
as a director. “My very first experience was when 
I was 26 and worked as an assistant,’ he says. “Ten 
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In the background, the huge screen with the computer-generated reconstruction of the battlefield can be seen. 


generated landscape of the battlefield pop- 
ulated with thousands of soldiers. The same 
background appears on the camera screen 
and adapts to its movements. According to 
KATO, mastering these techniques has been 
the biggest challenge this time around. “There 
are about 4,000 digital extras up there,’ he 
says. “If done well, the background har- 
monises with the scene shot in the foreground 
and we can achieve the same splendid image- 
ry portrayed on the ancient picture scrolls 
from the 17 century. This has never been 
done before. In the past, if you wanted to have 
movements of vast crowds of troops and peo- 
ple, you had to do the same as KUROSAWA 
Akira and use an amazing number of extras. 

“For us, recreating those gorgeous picture scrolls 
and folding screens is an unprecedented chal- 
lenge. If you try to shoot that live, you have to 
take all the cast and crew to the location, which 
has become doubly hard recently because of the 
pandemic. Then there are all sorts of factors you 
can not control such as unpredictable and ex- 
treme weather conditions. There are no conveni- 
ence stores nearby and everybody gets covered in 
mud. In this sense, the most important purpose 
of virtual production is to use new technology 
to create a different way of producing a Taiga 


© Vegan Gastronomy, Masaharu Hatta 


Book “Made in Japan” vegan cuisine 


Extract from Vegan Gastronomy by the chef of Faro Restaurant, in Tokyo 


was knocking on a new and liberating door, and 
I realised the world of this cuisine was vast,’ he 
says. The dishes presented before us come with 
a sophisticated, decidedly contemporary and 
gourmet image. 
Veganism has been imported into Japan devoid 
of its original ideology, and is seen as a path to 
culinary inclusion. Chef Nopa opens up yet 
another avenue for vegan gastronomy, which 
makes everyone want to try it, and his contribu- 
tion is invaluable. 

SEKIGUCHI RYOKO 
References 
Vegan Gastronomy, by Noda Kotaro 
Ed. Shibata Shoten, 2023 
(English-Japanese bilingual book), 5,500 yen. 


This also led to a transformation in the world 
of vegan cooking and how it is perceived. 
Everything others might experience as a problem 
becomes a challenge for NODA, a way to discover 
unknown qualities of a cuisine and ingredients. 

The highpoint of the book, it seems to me, is 
the chapter where he recounts his collaboration 
with the cooks of Mount Koya who, of course, 
practise shojin ryori (the cuisine of Buddhist 
monks). For this chef, vegan cookery is a lan- 
guage that is not confined to expressing itself 
narrowly, but opens new doors to other culinary 
cultures. “I had believed that shojin ryori was a 
strict, austere cuisine, which excluded the pleas- 
urable elements of a meal. However, while train- 
ing at Mount Koya, I had the impression that I 
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Famous chef has set himself the chal- 
lenge to boost veganism with his new 
and interesting approach. 


hree years ago we described the new 
1 trend for vegan food in Japan, but this 
trend has undergone some new devel- 
opments of a very, dare we say, Japanese nature: 
more refined, sensitive to the seasons and the 
local environment, similar to the tradition- 
al cuisine of monks. This recently published 
cookery book on contemporary vegan recipes 
is proof of this. Vegan Gastronomy, by Nopa 
Kotaro, chef at Faro in the Ginza district of 
Tokyo, offers refined and carefully conceived 
cuisine, worthy of being called haute cuisine. 
The book is both educational and aesthetically 
pleasing, and completely changes our conven- 
tional ideas about vegan food. In 11 chapters, 
he describes the use of flavoured oils, explains 
the amino-carbonic reaction, presents a recipe 
for vegan butter as well as how to prepare as- 
paragus with soy sauce, tomatoes with soy 
sauce and how to bake bread with soy sauce, 
adapting methods using traditional Japanese 
fermented condiments. 
The chef himself is not vegan. The interesting 
fact is that he took on the challenge to widen 
his knowledge of Western cookery. How can 
Western cuisine, Western gastronomy remain 
possible after removing what many consider 
to be the cornerstones on which it is founded: 
diary products and animal protein? It is like 
asking an architect to design a building without 
using stone or wood. His research enabled him 
to develop extremely well-crafted alternative 
products such as vegan cheese and egg-free pas- 
ta, and led to research on the potential of plant 
fragrances and flavours. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


01 - Peel the garlic and cut in two. Trim off the 
sprouting tip. In a small saucepan, gently heat 
the olive oil and garlic. 

02 - Once the garlic is cooked (test by piercing the 
centre of the garlic with a fork or skewer), add 
the anchovies and continue to cook over a low 


heat. 


* 50g garlic 

4 tablespoons olive oil 

* 50g tinned anchovies 

2 teaspoons soy sauce 

* 1 tablespoon miso broth 
* 5 tablespoons soy milk 
* Vegetables 


03 - Mash the mixture with a spatula, then stir in the 
soy sauce and miso. 

04 - Stir in the mushrooms and leave to cook 
through. 

05 - Stir the mixture again then add the soya milk. 

06 - Serve with the vegetables. 


سا 


TIPS 

This sauce can be served with cooked or raw 
vegetables, according to taste, and is perfect 
for a picnic. 


see towards Musashino while to the south of 
the castle was Hibiya Cove, part of what is now 
Tokyo Bay. In the beginning, the cove was used 
as a commercial port, but in the 1620s sur- 
plus soil from construction was used for land 
reclamation and the area became a district for 
daimyo (feudal lord) residences. Today, the 
moats to the southeast of the Imperial Palace 
are said to be remnants of Hibiya Cove. 

Ieyasu did not waste time in starting a colossal 
construction programme, which in 40 years 
turned Edo Castle into a citadel. In 1606, he 
had stone transported from various feudal do- 
mains to expand the building. In the follow- 
ing year, some daimyo were ordered to repair 
the castle tower and stone walls. In the end, 
800,000 stones were gathered from around 
Japan, 200,000 of which were used to build the 
stone walls of the castle towers. The prized stone 
from Izu was particularly important in the con- 
struction of Edo Castle. Almost all of the stone 
for the magnificent walls was transported by 
ship from the western side of the Izu Peninsula, 
located more than 100 kilometres south of Edo. 
In 1614, Ieyasu announced the Siege of Osaka 
to complete the destruction of the rival Toyo- 
TOMI clan, and all the daimyo, with few 
exceptions, were forced to participate. For this 


The precursor to Edo Castle was built in 1457 by Ora Dokan. 


From Edo Castle to Imperial Palace 


in and around the TOKUGAWA stronghold. 
The precursor to Edo Castle was built on the 
eastern edge of the Kojimachi plateau in 1457 
by Ora Dokan, a military commander whose 
clan descended from the MINAMOTO fami- 
ly. Though much smaller than Ieyasu’s castle, 
it was a three-tiered structure surrounded by 
moats whose different parts were connected by 
gates and bridges. 

After Dokan was killed in a rebellion in 1486, 
the castle changed hands a few times. Then, in 
1590, Тоуотомі Hideyoshi, who was Japan’s 
de facto ruler at the time, conquered Odawara 
(some 80 kilometres south of Tokyo) on his 
way to defeat the Hojo clan, and on 30 August 
of the same year, Ieyasu, his junior ally, moved 
from his headquarters in Sunpu (now Shizuoka 
City) to Edo. 

According to a popular story, when the future 
shogun (military dictator) arrived, he found 
that Dokan’s old castle had fallen into disre- 
pair. As for the rest of Edo, it amounted to 100 
houses with thatched roofs. The lowland to 
the east of the castle was covered by grass and 
was much smaller than today — the equivalent 
of fewer than ten city blocks — since it ended 
abruptly at the seashore. On the southwest 
side, a plateau stretched as far as the eye could 


The current Imperial Palace in the cen- 
tre of Tokyo has a long and turbulent 
history. 


lot of literature about Tokyo is fond 
A: pointing out that the city centre, 
which was previously occupied by 
Edo Castle, is a void - a vast area where people 
are not allowed and underneath which even the 
subway trains cannot run. This is only partly 
true because though a good bit of the Imperial 
Palace grounds is off-limits, some areas – the 
East and Kitanomaru gardens — are open to the 
public and there is even a small part of the Im- 
perial Palace grounds that can be visited free of 
charge (more about this later). 
For centuries, this huge place (with a total 
area of 2.30 square kilometres) was the seat of 
political power in Japan. In particular, during 
the Edo period while the Imperial Court was 
in Kyoto, it was here, in the heart of the city 
that used to be called Edo, that all the political 
decisions were made by the Tokucawa clan 
and the shogunate (hereditary military dicta- 
torship) government. 
Today, a visit to the Imperial Palace can hardly 
convey the look and atmosphere of the origi- 
nal place and the kind of activity that went on 
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Great Kanto Earthquake and many of them 
were not restored. 

Even Meiji Palace did not last long: during an 
American air raid on 25 May 1945, the Gener- 
al Staff Headquarters along the Sakurada moat 
(where the Constitutional Museum is current- 
ly located) was bombed and burned to the 
ground, causing sparks to ignite Meiji Palace, 
which also burned down. 19 members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department’s special fire 
brigade were killed while trying to extinguish 
the fire. However, Emperor Hirohito and other 
people took refuge in the Imperial Library in 
the Fukiage Gardens and were safe. 

The emperor used the library as a temporary 
palace, and for some time after the war, the Im- 
perial Palace was not rebuilt. IRIE Sukemasa, 
who served as the emperor’s chief chamber- 
lain, later wrote in his book that the emperor 
thought the reconstruction following the war 
damage and the accompanying improvement of 
people’s lives should be given top priority, so it 
was not possible to immediately rebuild the pal- 
ace. Finally, in 1968, the current Imperial Palace 
was built on the site of the old Meiji Palace. 
Though today the palace grounds look very dif- 
ferent from Ieyasu’s times, the place is still very 
much worth a visit. Even from the outside, for 
instance, we can admire Fujimi-yagura, one of 
Edo Castle’s old keeps. All the keeps were de- 
stroyed during the Great Kanto Earthquake, 
and only this one was restored. 

Visitors to the East Gardens enter through 
the Otemon Gate (the main gate) which is 
open from 9:00 to late afternoon (between 
16:00 and 18:00, depending on the season). 


job was the equivalent of today’s governor of 
Tokyo, superintendent of the police, chief of 
the Tokyo District Court, chief of the Tokyo 
Fire Department, and chief of the Tokyo Na- 
tional Highway Management Office all rolled 
into one. The time they spent at Edo Castle 
was the same as the roju but after that they 
would return to their respective magistrate 
offices to file lawsuits and petitions, and inves- 
tigate criminals, typically working until after 
midnight. Last but not least, a place such as 
Edo Castle needed a lot of guards. Called ban- 
gata, they worked in three shifts. All in all, it is 
estimated that about 6,000 people were in Edo 
Castle during the day, including 5,000 men 
with different occupations and 1,000 women 
inside the Ooku. 

The Toxucawa rule lasted until 1868. Dur- 
ing the first part of the Boshin War (1868-69) 
fought between the shogunate forces and a 
group of rebel daimyo seeking to seize political 
power in the name of the emperor, the impe- 
rial forces lay siege to Edo Castle and only a 
last-minute meeting between Katsu Kaishu, 
the former head of the army of the shogunate, 
who was entrusted with full negotiating power, 
and Sa1Go Takamori, then leader of the Im- 
perial Army, spared the castle from an all-out 
attack and ensured its bloodless surrender. 
However, that did not mean that the place was 
safe from other disasters: in 1873, Nishinomaru 
Palace, which by now was used as the Imperial 
Palace, was destroyed by fire and was replaced 
in 1888 by the newly built Meiji Palace. Finally, 
on 1 September 1923, the remaining structures 
of the old castle were severely damaged by the 


Some 200,000 stones were used to build the walls of the castle towers. 
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reason, after the end of an exhausting campaign, 
construction work was interrupted for three 
years. In 1618, however, the project was resumed 
and further expanded to encompass an even 
grander design. In 1636, for instance, a total of 
120 families, including 62 daimyo in charge of 
the stone walls and 58 in charge of the moat, ex- 
cavated the area from Iidabashi to Yotsuya and 
Akasaka, in what is now central Tokyo. When 
the project was over, Edo Castle had become the 
largest fortress in Japan, and for about 260 years, 
it was the site of the shogunate government, the 
place where fifteen Tokugawa shogun and 
their vassals conducted their affairs. 

Alas, this Herculean effort came to nothing 
when, in 1657, much of the castle structure 
including the keep was destroyed by the Great 
Fire of Meireki, which lasted for three days, 
destroyed 60-70% of the city and is estimated 
to have killed over 100,000 people. That was 
not the only disaster to strike the place. Indeed, 
parts of the castle were repeatedly destroyed 
either by fires or earthquakes and rebuilt over 
the years. 

The castle was a complex, maze-like structure 
comprising 25 outer walls, 11 inner walls and 
87 buildings. Among them, Honmaru Palace 
played a central role as the residence of the sho- 
gun and the nerve centre of the TOKUGAWA 
bureaucracy. Divided into three parts, the front 
was the shogun’s audience room and housed of- 
fices of various government officials; the mid- 
dle was the shogun’s living space; and the inner 
part — the fabled Ooku - was where the noble- 
women lived. A sort of Japanese-style harem, it 
was the residence of the shogun’s official wife 
and her children, the shogun’s concubines and 
their children, the past shogun’s official widow, 
and his widowed concubines - each party, of 
course, occupying different quarters. The Ooku 
was connected to the rest of the Honmaru by 
a single corridor (later two) that was usually 
locked. In fact, the women living inside could 
not leave the castle nor could male adults be 
admitted inside the Ooku without the permis- 
sion of the shogun. 

A complex bureaucratic machine was assem- 
bled to keep the country under control, and 
an army of officials commuted to work every 
day from their residences around Edo Castle. 
Among them were the roju (senior councillors) 
who served as assistants to the shogun and the 
young toshiyori (lower-ranking officials). Then 
there were the metsuke (inspectors who were 
charged with the special duty of detecting and 
investigating instances of maladministration, 
corruption or disaffection), the magistrates, 
the pages and so on. The roju, for instance, 
worked from 10:00 to 14:00. The magistrates, 
on the other hand, were much busier as their 
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and 4% January. 
One of the spots visitors get to see is the 
Chowaden, a 163-metre-long building that is 
used for receptions and audiences. Most fa- 
mously, the emperor addresses the people who 
assemble in the plaza in front of the building 
on 2™ January and 23" February (Emperor 
Naruhito’s birthday). On that occasion, mem- 
bers of the imperial family appear before the 
public, standing behind bulletproof glass on 
the veranda of the Chowaden. 

GIANNI SIMONE 


This site situated in the centre of the capital city is one of the most pleasant places to visit. 


As mentioned at the beginning of this story, 
even the Imperial Palace grounds can be visit- 
ed free of charge. Tours are conducted twice a 
day, at 10:00 and 13:30, and those who wish to 
join the tour can register either in advance or 
on the spot, both on a first-come, first-served 
basis — which means that you will need to reg- 
ister well in advance or start queueing in front 
of the palace very early if you hope to secure a 
place. The tours are conducted every day except 
on national holidays (excluding Saturdays), 
Sundays, Mondays and between 28" December 


TRAVEL 


In the Edo period, imperial envoys, gener- 
als and daimyo often entered and exited the 
castle through this gate, and the security was 
extremely strict. After being destroyed in the 
Great Kanto Earthquake, the interior was ini- 
tially rebuilt in concrete, but was later restored 
to the original wooden structure. 

Another of the few buildings that still survives 
in its original form is the Hyakunin Bansho 
(100-people guardhouse), a low structure that 
used to protect the paths leading to the Hon- 
maru and Ninomaru. It was filled by an elite 
100-man-strong military unit whose members 
had a direct connection to the TOKUGAWA fam- 
ily and included the Koga group, also known as 
Koga ninja, and the Twenty-Five Horsemen. 
The Hyakunin Bansho was an important check- 
point and only members of the Owari, Kishu, 
and Mito families of the TOKUGAWA clan were 
allowed to pass through it while riding on pal- 
anquins or on horseback. All the other daimyo 
had to dismount and undergo inspection, and 
their attendants would often wait here for their 
master’s return. 

Somewhere that should not be missed is the 
Ninomaru Garden, which has been restored 
based on the drawings of the 9% shogun, 
TOKUGAWA Ieshige. The garden features 0 
trees from each of Japan’s 47 prefectures and 
is planted with 84 varieties of Japanese irises, 
which were inherited from the Meiji Jingu 
Shrine in 1966. 

Unfortunately, what should have been – in 
every way — the high point of the visit, the 
pièce de résistance, is the castle tower, which is 
missing. At 45 metres high, it was the country’s 
tallest - its stone base alone was 14 metres high. 
As a comparison, the Osaka Castle and Himeji 
Castle towers are only 30 and 31 metres high. 
As mentioned earlier, the Edo Castle tower was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of Meireki in 1657 
and was never rebuilt, partly due to economic 
reasons, partly because in a period of prolonged 
peace, it had become redundant. Therefore, 
the Fujimi-yagura watchtower was treated as 
a de facto castle tower. The stone base that we 
can see and even climb today was actually built 
one year after the fire and, at 11 metres high, is 
slightly shorter than the original one. 

The non-profit Rebuilding Edo Castle Asso- 
ciation was founded in 2004 to promote a his- 
torically correct reconstruction of the tower. 
In March 2013 КотАкЕ Naotaka, head of the 
group, said that “Japan’s capital needs a symbolic 
building” and that the group planned to collect 
donations and signatures on a petition in sup- 
port of the project. A reconstruction blueprint 
was drawn up based on old documents, but the 
Imperial Household Agency has not indicated 
whether it will support the project. 
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